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PREFACE. 



We hear a good deal about "the new psychology." 
It has to do largely with material phenomena, and pro- 
ceeds by minute and even microscopic investigations in 
the physical laboratory, where only the expert student 
can work. Most of us can only hope to understand its 
results. , Interesting as the details of these results often 
•are, they do not seem likely in any important way to 
alter, so much as freshly to illustrate and reenforce, the 
great general considerations which have long approved 
themselves to thoughtful men. Thus the importance of 
habit is an ancient truism. The new psychology simply 
hints at the physiological system of registration, by 
which, on the physical side, habits grow. 

There is another kind of psychology, however, in re- 
spect to which every man carries his own laboratory 
and possesses all the data for the most fascinating in- 
vestigation. We can watch and study the motions 
and processes of our own minds ; we can examine the 
secrets of our consciousness ; we can detect the play of 
moral and spiritual motives ; we can become acquainted 
with ourselves. Here is the living material of human 
nature within us and around us. Who does not agree 
with Pope, that "The proper study of mankiud is 
man " ? 

It is a singular fact that this kind of study is compar- 
atively rare. How many of even the educated class 
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4 PREFACE. 

have ever stopped to think what they mean in their com- 
mon use of the word '^ conscience " ? How many have 
asked themselves what the precise facts of conscious- 
ness are on which they are wont to assert their freedom ? 
What is freedom, and how far are they free ? Here are 
ideas that lie at the root of practical conduct. And 
yet men who imagine that they think, and who do 
think profitably on lesser and superficial subjects, accept 
these master ideas as if they were unknown algebraic 
expressions, x and y. It does not occur to them that 
these mysterious expressions may be interpreted. 

Socrates used to teach that self-knowledge is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. Unless we know ourselves we can- 
not know the common human nature in our children and 
in other men. Unless we know human nature we cannot 
educate, we cannot manage businesses, we cannot intelli- 
gently upbuild the structure of the family or the state. 
We are learning that the understanding of human na- 
ture is our only clue to know the nature of God. 

Our age is peculiarly a time when many are uncertain 
as to the foundations of morality. Men of kindly inten- 
tions, when once they have been thrown off the track 
of familiar habits, or have moved under new skies, 
fail to apprehend guiding principles. Men are puzzled 
to understand why their consciences appear to give dif- 
ferent verdicts from the consciences of their neighbors ; 
why good men are on opposite sides of the same moral 
issue. There is need, if not for children, at least for 
parents, for teachers, for statesmen, of a re-statement of 
the great facts of moral science. But there can be no 
statement of principles aside from a study of the cen- 
tral facts of consciousness. 

It is my aim in this little book to inquire what con- 
sciousness says and does in the presence of what we 
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call Duty. I invite the reader to enter the shrine where 
the self lives, and to ask the mind profound questions 
without fear. It is the part of reverence to ask such 
questions. I do not pretend that the study is altogether 
easy. It involves a species of very invigorating intel- 
lectual effort. It requires a certain disillusionment of 
prejudice. It may result in some change of opinion from 
a basis of tradition and hearsay to a basis of fact. 

I do not ask that the reader accept the testimony of 
another. The challenge is that he shall search his own 
consciousness to its depths and bring back its report. 
I have tried to tell merely what my consciousness assures 
me. The question for the reader is : What does your 
consciousness, honestly and thoroughly questioned, reply 
to these statements ? I only venture to offer them as a 
means for bringing the study home to other minds. 

If this essay seems to be fragmentary — the material 
for a philosophy of ethics and religion, rather than the 
completed thought — I may, perhaps, be allowed to refer 
my readers to The Theology of Civilization, in which I 
have endeavored more fully to relate together the results 
of this study into their proper unity. If there is further 
wish to know the practical outcome of this sort of study; 
if any one asks the chief of all vital questions, namely, 
What is the test and working value of this view of the 
Problem of Duty ? possibly the reader may be willing to 
find my answer in The Coming People, where I have 
tried to express in the simplest terms an interpretation 
of life, which seems to me to be a perennial inspiration 
toward noble conduct and reverent faith. 

CHARLES F. DOLE, 
Jamaica Plain, March, 1900. 



THE PROBLEM OF DUTY: 

A STUDY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT. 



In most cases of ordinary life it is unneoessary to in- 
quire into the nature of duty, or to question the abso- 
luteness of conscience ; it is not even necessary to have 
a definite moral philosophy at all. As we do not need 
to know the precise operation of the great organs of our 
body, the heart and the lungs, but their healthiest 
work goes on without interruption by the interrogatories 
of consciousness, so our conscience ordinarily does best 
service when we simply obey its demands. And yet the 
discussion of the philosophy of duty, which we justly 
regard as unprofitable when compared with the practice 
of duty, is not without an indirect bearing upon practice. 

The interest in our subject is not merely scientific or 
curious. There are strange moral phenomena which, 
like the variations of the magnetic needle, demand ex- 
planation, or if unexplained, leave a painful sense of 
insecurity as regards the stability of moral standards. 
Thus, while conscience is commonly regarded as infalli- 
ble, like a voice of Grod in each man's soul, instances 
happen to the watchful observer where conscience, though 
punctiliously followed, brings us up suddenly with the 
shock of having committed obvious injustice; the sup- 
posed duty, for refusing which we had suffered remorse, 
proves not to have been a duty ; or more subtly still, we 
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8 THE PROBLEM OF DUTY. 

find ourselves Oppressed with guilt, not merely for overt 
acts, which we might have controlled, but for dispositions 
and moral tendencies which we did not personally incur, 
but doubtless inherited. Often, again, when blaming men's 
vices, we are urged in justice to inquire the limits of their 
responsibility, and are reminded that our own happy 
moral superiority depends largely at least upon the cir- 
cumstances of our training, and on the fact that virtue has 
happened to be made agreeable or at least expedient for 
us. These and other considerations are sufficient to sug- 
gest that the realm of duty, so far from being simple, as 
we often call it, touches on great mysteries. What con- 
stitutes duty ? Is there such a thing as absolute or ideal 
duty ? How is duty discovered, by revelation or experi- 
ence ; and how is it related to expediency ? What is 
conscience? What gives it authority? How is it de- 
veloped ? What relation does it bear to duty ? What 
is human freedom, and what is its scope? What is 
responsibility ? What is the significance of the sense of 
guilt ? These questions both take hold of practical con- 
duct and rise into the regions of the most abstruse 
thought. 

We have already hinted at the kind of difficulties which 
attend our inquiry. They are partly metaphysical. The 
Divine Being, men said, is both omniscient and omnipo- 
tent. But how could He be either all-knowing or all- 
powerful, if a finite creature could originate independent 
action and therefore f rustate the purposes of his provi- 
dence ? For man's choices must always be either what 
God intended, and, therefore, not really free but prede- 
termined, or else man's choices must be what God did 
not intend nor foresee, a supposition irreconcilable with 
the idea of an infinite or even an intelligent God. This 
is not all. Man's choice is determined by a conflict in 
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which he always follows the strongest motive, and cannot 
be conceived of as following the weaker motive. For, if 
he follows the weaker motive, this must be through the 
compelling force of some previous stronger motive. The 
metaphysics of the will are almost amusingly illustrated 
by Jonathan Edwards' famous treatise. The reader 
will remember how his keen logic mercilessly follows the 
helpless human will in wearying circles of demonstra- 
tion. Neither is there any escape from the conclusion 
of the metaphysical argument, except by that sort of 
evasion of argument which defends freedom behind the 
veil of mystery, or, like Dean Mansel, frankly asserts 
that we must believe contradictories . What, then, simple 
people wonder, becomes of human responsibility, after 
freedom has either been squarely denied or sent to play 
a game of hide and seek ? 

Metaphysics, however, have not been interesting enough 
to the average mind to prove a formidable disturber of the 
ordinary philosophy of morals. Besides, men have rarely 
quite trusted the most thorough metaphysical or logical 
argument, especially if offset by the supposed testimony 
of their own senses or of consciousness. Do they not 
know that they are free and responsible agents ? It is 
from the scientific rather than the philosophical point of 
view that our age is turned back to a renewed and more 
careful study of the problem of duty. Science ' interests 

^ It is difficult not to ase the word <* science " in two different meanings. In the 
narrower sense it means physical science, or the observation and arrangement 
of the facts of the outward life. It is in this sense that science is necessarily 
agnostic. This is the only sense, moreover, in which, if one were a materialist, 
he would care to use the word. Perhaps this restricted meaning of the word 
could not have been helped, but it has led to much unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing. It must not be forgotten, therefore, that science in its broadest sense com- 
prehends all the phenomena of life, what is called the inward or spiritual life as 
well as the outward or material facts. To those who are not materialist* this 
distinction is real and important. The word will be here used Ant in ita nar- 
rower meaning. 
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the many, while metaphysics interested the few. Science 
seems to take hold of sensible facts, and to be accurate, 
while metaphysics rested on hazy subtleties. Has not 
science, and especially the new investigation of man's 
nervous organism, men ask, brought to light new con- 
siderations which, even more mercilessly than the old- 
fashioned metaphysics, have overturned the ordinary 
moral philosophy ? 

Here, says science, is a reign of universal law which 
leaves nothing outside its sway, which controls human 
conduct as completely as the movements of planets. 
There is no exception, there is no real spontaneity ; man 
is only one of the links of the endless chain. There is 
no human thought, no whim, no seeming caprice which 
stands outside of this chain of dependence. A thousand 
circumstances, bodily and mental, such as food and 
shelter, education, surroundings, parental influences, gen- 
erations of inherited culture or barbarism, have been 
woven together into that thought, that whim, that seem- 
ing caprice. It is said that the position of a grain of 
sand on the beach is bound up with the history of the 
planet, that it could not be where it is without storms 
and floods and the rising and settling of continents before 
man appeared. So of each individual act of human con- 
duct, which is bound equally fast by far-reaching laws 
with the ebb and flow of the tide of universal history. 

Science goes further than this general statement of its 
doctrine of fore-ordination. It descends to particulars, 
and denies the responsibility of individuals and classes, 
and refers back their supposed guilt to generations be- 
fore them. Their antecedents and conditions, and not 
their own wills, controlled their conduct. They do not 
want punishment, but education, food, and pure air. 
The sins of the theologians and metaphysicians are the 
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only kind which prove hard for the scientific mind to 
forgive. Science does not merely threaten to subvert the 
ordinary doctrine of freedom and responsibility, but to 
establish another philosophy of morals. Morals which 
used to be thought an absolute commandment from 
heaven, and therefore fixed from age to age, have become 
simply in the scientific thought, as Lord Coleridge some 
time since correctly defined law, — the transcript of the 
best judgment of each generation. Right is therefore, 
according to this view, the highest utility, and wrong is 
its frustration. Conscience becomes changed from an 
inner divine voice to an inherited sense of the expedient ; 
morals, therefore, shift from generation to generation, 
according to the degree of civilization and the changing 
standards of utility ; conscience constantly shifts accord- 
ing to each man's changing point of view. If any course 
of conduct as, for example, honesty or kindness, is per- 
manently useful, if any conduct is certain to remain 
useful as long as mankind exists, such conduct may be 
trusted to be reenforced by man's accumulating sense of 
its commanding utility, that is, by conscience. 

There is something attractively simple and frank in 
this philosophy of morals. It has no contradictories like 
freedom and determination to reconcile. It answers the 
questions of the fluctuations of conscience, and why the 
morals of one age become the sins of the next. Con- 
sciousness, moreover, though commonly cited for the 
support of the old-fashioned philosophy, proves, when 
fairly questioned, at least in some respects a witness to 
the other side. The corner-stone of the common philos- 
ophy of morals is in man's so-called freedom of choice, 
namely, that whatever a man does, he could perfectly 
well do the opposite. Leaving aside Jonathan Edwards 
and his metaphysical puzzles, which might be thought 
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to confuse this problem, what does consciousness say 
about it ? Does consciousness affirm that a man is free 
to act in either one of two opposite courses ? On the 
contrary, who does not remember instances in which the 
force of circumstances or temptation seemed to conscious- 
ness to carry us irresistibly along ? When we did right, 
it was not as though we did it ourselves, but some power 
not ourselves working in us did it. We did wrong, but 
it was as if we were possessed with an evil spirit. If we 
were to blame, the blame was not in the act, which we 
could not then have helped ; it miust have been in our 
previous selves who were capable of such an act. Moral 
experience is full of the facts of such testimony. 

Grant for a moment that these are exceptional in- 
stances ; take up ordinary cases of choice in which, there- 
fore, consciousness is less acute to notice what is taking 
place. There seem to be presented in these cases oppo- 
site sets of motives. There is an appetite, for example, 
urging and hungering. On the other side are prudential 
considerations, reenforced by a certain habit of absti- 
nence or moderation. What does it mean when we say 
that the man is free ? Does it mean, as in the case of 
the ass between the bundles of straw, that the impulse 
of the hunger exactly counterbalances the man's habits 
of prudence ? No ; the fact is that by the time the man 
has chosen, either the appetite or the abstinent habit has 
proved stronger than its opposite; that is to say, the 
opposites between which we are placed are not of equal 
weight, but one outweighs the other. The will, there- 
fore, is not perfectly free, if, as is evident in every case, 
its choice is more or less weighted and biassed, though 
by only the most delicate shading, towards one side or 
the other. 

But perhaps freedom means that the will, though 
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confessedly handicapped, for example, towards the side 
of the appetite, can yet of its own motion overthrow the 
existing weight. It is claimed that experience reports 
instances in which, by a desperate act of sheer will, we 
have turned the scale of motives and reinvigorated the 
weak and yielding virtue by a fresh and original impulse. 
On the contrary, if consciousness reports such apparent 
instances of independent volition, she tells us how they 
arose in the suggestion of a new thought, in the awaken- 
ing of an old memory, in some sudden vision of a for- 
gotten face, in some subtle impulse starting out like a 
concealed spring from the mysterious depths of our nature, 
stowed there God only knows when, and resting on the 
accumulated instincts, habits, faiths, it may be, of gen- 
erations of ancestors. Thus we are perhaps never so 
little the independent originators of volition as when, 
being about to choose between opposite courses of action, 
mysterious impulses well up within us, or from outside us 
(who shall say ?) to reverse our expected choice. For 
either we choose upon the ground of well-known reasons 
and distinctly traceable motives, evidently preponder- 
ating over their opposites, or else if ever we think that 
we overcome our own stronger motives by sheer force of 
will, we catch the hints, " beneath the surface stream of 
what we think we are," of deeper, sub-conscious under- 
currents of feeling and thought, from time to time 
thrown up into action. 

Let us now inquire, with regard to some given act, 
whether we could really have done the opposite if we 
had so chosen. Consciousness at first seems to answer, 
yes. What does she mean ? Does she mean, when put 
on oath, that she could at that time have acted differ- 
ently, with only the motives and reasons then set before 
her, with the impulses, habits, feelings, and passions (and 
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no others) then swaying within her ? We think not. How 
could she possibly know that with the same conditions, 
material, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, without and 
within, her action could have been altered ? Does she not 
rather mean, merely, that if the conditions had been 
altered, her choice might have been reversed; or that 
she could now, if she had to choose over again, with new 
motives and reasons and enlarged experience, make a 
different choice? 

Cross-examining consciousness, we seem to pursue the 
fleeting phantom of free will — understood as the ability 
to choose, as it pleases, either of two or more proffered 
acts — from one alleged hiding-place to another. There 
is no narrow fringe of action in which it is found to 
exist ; obviously, ordinary men in ordinary actions have 
no use for it. You can see how they are swayed in each 
average instance by the force of appetite, prejudice, de- 
sire, as the trees are swept by the wind. Exceptional 
acts are better explained without this mystery of capri- 
cious choice ; but consciousness tells us of passions, im- 
pulses, thoughts, reasons, hopes, memories, habits, out of 
the correlation of which every act of choice springs. All 
moral education proceeds on the assumption of this fact. 
Through circumstances, material as well as moral, through 
the direction of thoughts, through the formation of habits, 
through the training of memory, through the discip- 
line of impulses, through the filling the galleries of 
the mind with ideals and examples, the moralist pro- 
poses to bind over the soul of the youth to determined 
courses of virtuous conduct. The less of the semblance 
of independent will he leaves, the better educated he 
deems the youth. Nay, what men call free will he rec- 
ognizes as undisciplined impulse, the least independent 
of all things, becoming the prey of mstn's worst foes, 
namely, ignorance, unreason, and vice. 
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Are we ready, on the basis of the facts which we have 
considered, to render our verdict forthwith for a merely 
materialistic or utilitarian theory ' of morals ? On the 
contrary, objections arise which prove more weighty the 
more we consider them. In the first place, the material- 
istic theory does not really explain the phenomena of 
moral conduct. If all that exists were only a concur- 
rence of atoms or a blind energy, who could trace any 
moral drift or tendency in the affairs of the world ? 
How could there be evolution or development? For 
development means betterment, and implies a direction 
upward in which things move. With what marvelous 
attributes one is obliged to endow the atoms of matter, 
in order to imagine that they agree to act together to 
make progress of any kind ! We are told that moral 
acts in the individual and in the race are those acts 
which tend toward prosperity and well-being. In other 
words, that is right which is advantageous in its ten- 
dency. What is it, then, that compels upon a concur- 
rence of atoms, or upon a blind energy, this advantageous, 
beneficent tendency, the obedience to which makes a good 
man, and the opposition to which makes a man bad? 
It is the weakness of the materialistic philosophy that 
while it recognizes laws, principles, methods, tendencies, 
and a universal idea of development, it offers no explana- 
tion how these things could have been evolved out of 
matter. 

There are, moreover, certain suggestive analogies which 
seem to contradict the materialistic theory of ethics. 
What shall we say, for example, about art, literature, 
and music? Who that knows anything of these sub- 
jects will maintain that there is no ideal standard of 

1 We do not care here to inBlst that the utilitarian theory is necessarily mate- 
rlalistic. It will be neen later that the truth involved In It may be interpreted 
into the terms of a rational spiritual philosophy. 
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beauty ? That the din of a barbarian war-dance is as 
real music as a sonata of Beethoven ? That, except for 
the changing fashion, a chromo is as good art as an 
original painting by Raphael ? That all the distinctions 
of art, beauty, and taste are therefore only relative to the 
thoughts and habits of the time ? One might, indeed, 
endeavor to make a special plea for this as for other 
unreasonable positions ; but a close investigation reveals 
certain principles and canons which hold art towards 
standards as absolute as mathematics, while mathematics 
itself is not subtle enough adequately to express, but 
only partially to illustrate, the higher laws of beauty. 

There seems likewise to be a beauty of moral conduct, 
the laws of which are also unchanging. If human art, 
music, poetry, are all approaches more or less successful 
towards an absolute standard of beauty, in forms, in 
harmony, in expression, so also human morals after a 
kindred but pertinent analogy seem to be an approxi- 
mation towards an absolute standard of beauty in con- 
duct, or being, which existed as truly as did the canons 
of art, when men were only barbarians. As the first 
carvers in wood did not know the Venus of Milo, but un- 
consciously groped towards it, so the early men who did 
not know the ideal of a Christ nevertheless unconsci- 
ously worked towards that ideal. 

The fact is, there appear to be differences in things, as 
of " good or bad," " better or worse," pointing the way to 
that which is best of all, towards which so-called " develop- 
ment " tends. There must be, therefore, a power or prin- 
ciple of good, not material, but spiritual or ideal, which 
causes such beneficent development, and which being 
eternally behind all things, we properly call the Absolute 
or God. Otherwise, without this ideal standard of beauty, 
of goodness, of perfection, of well-being, without any 
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power forever pressing toward this ideal standard, there 
could be no valid differences of "better or worse/' there 
could be no stable moral values, there could be no true 
development, but everlasting and insignificant flux from 
one indifferent event to another. This is the absurd con- 
clusion to which the denial of an absolute standard of 
beauty of conduct would force us. 

The moment, indeed, that one speaks of utility except 
in the most superficial sense, of the greater advantage of 
morality, of the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, the moment that one claims this course of conduct 
as letter than that, one seems to be begging the question 
at issue ; for these terms are all methods of stating one's 
conviction that the drift of things is beneficent. The 
idea of God is hidden under every one of them. And 
if, indeed, good is at the foundation of the world, if 
all things move for the greatest good of the greatest 
number, if one thing is better than another, have we not 
come back again in another form to the idea of an absolute, 
or ideal, or spiritual standard of beauty of conduct, to- 
wards which common conduct is an approximation ? The 
truth is, materialism, once distinctly reasoned out, sees 
nothing essentially or permanently higher or more beauti- 
ful in love or heroism than in hate and murder ; material- 
ism has nothing to do with the idea of the good. The 
good is an idea which remains over from the ideal or 
spiritual philosophy, being indeed, we think, hard to get 
rid of, because, like the fact of God, it is embedded in 
the structure of human nature. What an outright jug- 
glery in language it would be to define matter as that 
which has in itself the quality of producing good — the 
artist's visions of beauty, the poems of Shakespeare, or 
the relations of numbers ! 

The questions of philosophy thus ultimately reduce 
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themselves to one, namely : Is there a beneficent drift or 
tendency in the world ? Is there such a fact as the good ? 
The affirmative of this question is the statement of the 
existence of God. The utilitarian moralist must either, 
in denying the reality of the good, himself undermine all 
real and philosophical basis of morality, or else in affirm- 
ing this reality he also must stand on a religious or 
spiritual basis. He must see at last, when he lifts up his 
eyes, that there is an absolute standard of conduct to 
which utility points and urges us on. Perhaps it will be 
presently found that he and the old-fashioned moralist 
have been approaching the same ground from opposite 
sides, and that their differences and difficulties will dis- 
appear in a re-interpretation of the facts which each had 
seen only in part. 

Though free will in the ordinary and superficial sense 
may not properly belong to a man, there is a suspicion 
that if not freedom, some'thing at least equally precious 
is concealed under our consciousness of the operations 
of choice ; in other words, there is felt to be a factor in 
man's choice beyond the mere turning of the balance of 
a scale according to the amount of the weights put upon 
it, or the force of one nervous current overbearing an- 
other current. What is this subtle but important factor 
which gives a permanent reality to what has been too 
hastily named freedom ? It is the standing miracle of 
consciousness, intellect, spirit, — whatever name you 
choose to call that thing in the man, unlike his body, 
above his material part by a wide and impassable gulf, by 
which he knows and loves, and which marks him as man. 

In the act of choice, it is through man's consciousness 
that he recognizes the quality of both courses presented 
to him, the present pleasure of the one, the more durable 
excellence of the other. Through the grasp of his in- 
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telligence he is capable of being pleased with the one 
course or dissatisfied with the other. Because the aver- 
age man sees the possibility of satisfaction in both alter- 
natives, because he wants to have the advantage of each, 
— the duty and tlie temptation, — because for a moment 
his fate seems to hang wavering in suspense, he is led to 
think himself free to choose either side. What he con- 
founds with freedom is this recognition of pleasurable 
possibilities of satisfaction on both sides. He is not 
really free between these possibilities; his choice is 
already predetermined by the contents of his conscious- 
ness and his environing circumstances. This predeter- 
mination, however, does not prevent him; while the 
choice is impending, from feeling an attraction towards 
both of the courses before him. 

This is not all. The man takes the duty in place of 
the temptation. He is able now, through the working of 
his intelligent consciousness, to be satisfied with his 
choice, to rest in it as good. This is actually the highest 
exercise of what has been called his freedom. The most 
perfect man possible is he whose consciousness, being 
clearly illuminated, recognizes the eternal excellence of 
the right course. To such a man, in the highest exercise 
of his intelligence, there are not two courses possible, 
the bad and the good, but only one. His freedom is, that 
through his illuminated insight he is completely satisfied 
and at rest in the course which he pursues. True free- 
dom is to suffer no friction or frustration in one's self, no 
opposition from a fickle or divided will. What freedom 
is better than, through clear consciousness of the excel- 
lence of the right, to be pleased to do it ; to be at rest in 
whatever one has to do ; to be bound like a star in its 
course, and yet, unlike the star, to be conscious of the 
beneficence of one's bondage ^ 
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The difference between brute choice and the choice of 
men here finds explanation. • The difference depends on 
the fulness of consciousness. The brute with only his 
bare gleam of consciousness, with his feeble prevision, is 
insensibly borne by currents and motions which he cannot 
analyze. The increase of the compass of the man's con- 
sciousness adds to every act of so-called choice the sight 
of new possibilities and complications. He is apt, when- 
ever, unlike the brute, he stops to think, to be harassed 
by these possibilities, which, even after the choice is 
made, will not leave him at ease. So little pleasure does 
his supposed liberty give him ! But the perfect man, or 
the ordinary man, in his highest moods, having still fuller 
and more active consciousness, recognizing, therefore, the 
lasting relations of things, is able to be at ease in that 
course which he knows to be good, and, indeed, is unable 
to take any other course. What else is this but the 
freedom of God, the goodness and perfection of whose 
nature bind him forever to beneficent action ! 

The significance of conscience is now suggested. We 
have seen how our intelligence confers a sense of satis- 
faction, whenever that course which is recognized to be 
" best" is pursued. Corresponding to this satisfaction is 
the natural unrest which ensues when one is upon a course 
recognized to be evil. The clearer the consciousness, as 
before, the greater this unrest or pain. In the dumb 
creature, it doubtless depends upon the intensity of his 
prevision of the master's whip. It depends in the case of 
the saint upon the activity of his imagination, picturing 
the injuries which flow from bad conduct. It depends 
on the grasp of his mind upon the sacred principles of 
honor, veracity, and benevolence, to violate which gives 
his moral nature hurt, stain, or shock. It depends 
especially upon the warmth and depth of the sympathies. 
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Everywhere, the fuller the consciousness and the higher 
its reach, the more sensitive the suffering which con- 
science gives and the louder its warnings. Show us a 
man with his intelligence fully matched by his humanity, 
show us one like Jesus, and certain kinds of temptation 
become as impossible for him as they would be to God. 

Conscience not only works towards pain and dissatis- 
faction, when we have knowingly entered on a wrong 
course ; it also protests with strange pain and unrest against 
a wrong course on which w« entered unconsciously with- 
out knowing its nature. Conscience upbraids men for 
their inherited faults. Indeed, the highest exercise of 
conscience does not apply to acts so much as to the 
motives and character out of which acts spring. The an- 
cient cry of Paul : *' O wretched man that I am ! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ? " is the 
expression of the intense disapprobation with which 
consciousness recognizes the wrong and faulty self, when 
compared with an ideal standard of excellence. Thus 
conscience acts to condemn a wrong state of being which 
had its beginning in no personal fault of the individual, 
but in the faults of his age, his training, and his inherit- 
ance, as really as it condemns those acts in which evil was 
consciously incurred. The distress occasioned by the 
consciousness of bad conduct, evil motives, or a faulty 
self is analogous to the distress which the artistic nature 
suffers at seeing, and especially at doing, inharmonious 
work. The sting of conscience at the sense of being 
wrong or at fault is, or ought to be, as much more acute 
and profound than the consciousness of disorderly work- 
manship as the moral character, involved in all that a 
man does and in his relations to every one else, is more 
august than the aesthetic sense, which only touches a 
single aspect of his life. To discover that one's nature 
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is untrue, or to feel the shame of a meanness, is a vastly 
more profound pain than to strike a false note or draw an 
ugly form. To recognize one's habitual, motives as base 
is, or ought to be, a more terrible suffering than to have 
incurred the disgrace of a blunder or a ridiculous faux 
pas. The difference in the intensity of the distress, as 
well as in the character of the subjects it touches, seems 
almost to amount at times to a difference in the quality 
of the pain. It is indeed a pain of the whole intellectual 
and spiritual nature. 

Conscience is not a guide. She does not determine 
what is right or wrong. It is not conscience which 
affirms that one course is to be preferred to another. It 
is the understanding or judgment which, according to 
the measure of its enlightenment, sitting like a court 
and subject to the conditions of humian evidence, makes 
these decisions. Conscience merely waits on the judg- 
ment, as the sheriff upon the decrees of a court. Whatever 
the understanding or judgment — that is, the deliberating 
consciousness — recognizes to be the right course of con- 
duct, conscience works to enforce. Conscience, there- 
fore, is not the judgment or declaration of right, but 
the feeling which, when the right has been declared, 
pushes towards it or against the opposite. It is the nat- 
ural apprehension, pain, unrest which a man experiences 
with reference to a course which he has been made to 
see is harmful or fatal. It is intense, sensitive, urgent, 
or feeble, dull and inactive, according to the habits, the 
character, the ideals, and the measure of the vitality of 
each individual. 

It follows, if the decree of the judgment is mistaken, 
if, for example, the unenlightened Hindoo mother has been 
persuaded to throw her child into the Ganges, that the 
conscience, so far from preventing, will further such evil 
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acts. It is exactly the same conscience which, when she 
has become educated to new principles, presently makes 
the old pagan conduct impossible. It is not that her 
conscience, which as we have seen is a blind feeling, 
has been changed, but the range of her consciousness 
has been enlarged, and her judgment has therefore been 
altered. 

The decision that one course of conduct is better or 
higher than another does not constitute the pressing 
sense of '* ought," although the sense of ought is instinc- 
tively present, more or less strongly felt, waiting behind 
every such decision in order to enforce it. The decision 
of the judgment does not create this sense, but only 
stimulates it or calls it out. The sense of ought may be 
likened to a life force, a self -preservative instinct which, 
at the perception of danger, rushes in to save. In its 
lowest forms it is seen in the dumb creatures, as in the 
dog, which it urges to avoid his master's censure. In its 
highest form it protests in the saint against the slightest 
stain of dishonor or falsehood; in the philanthropist 
against the shadow of a compromise with injustice. 

This leads us to note the distinction between duties^ or 
the separate acts to which conscience urges, and duty as 
the general obligation covering such separate acts and 
traversing the whole life. The materialistic ethics takes 
cognizance of separate acts as expedient or the contrary. 
The materialistic ethics fails to take account of duty 
as a grand whole into which these acts are linked as 
parts. For, as we have seen, one ceases to stand on 
materialistic ground as soon as one recognizes a universal 
plan of good, towards which all things are made to gravi- 
tate, the resistance to which doubtless occasions the un- 
rest and remorse of conscience. 

We have not yet exhausted the factors present to con- 
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sciousness in an act of choice. Besides the sight which 
the mind has of competing courses of conduct with 
their various trains of results ; besides the attraction of 
appetite or the warning unrest of conscience; besides 
the conscious self, hearing the evidence and witnessing 
the play of emotions, there is at the instant of choice an 
impulse of force which we call will, and which is trans- 
lated into action. What is this impulse of will ? Is it 
a new, original, independent force which we that moment 
set loose ? On the contrary, there is nothing more depen- 
dent. Though within us, we surely did not create it. 
Its action is a wonderful resultant. It depends on the 
degree of our animal spirits, on the force of habits, on 
reserves of energy stored up as in a battery and set free, 
perhaps, by the touch of subtle moral or spiritual influ- 
ences which we can hardly measure. What does this fact 
about will indicate ? It has a higher explanation than 
the mere eonnection of our lives as bound up with the 
throbbing forces of matter. On the contrary, there is 
observable a steady, mighty set of the current of human 
will towards beneficence, towards righteousness. There 
is no other credible reading of human history. The ap- 
parent exceptions, startling and tremendous as they seem 
by themselves, are found to be the whirlpools and eddies 
made by the friction of the infinite" current on its finite 
shores. The will of man, flowing again and again back- 
wards to evil, is seen never to rest till turned into good. 
With the individual, with the nation, with the race, the 
force of human will finds stable equilibrium in good alone. 
Surely, then, it is a universal will out of which man is 
inspired ; it is the beneficent life of God of which man 
partakes. If this were to be called only a working theory 
to interpret the facts and to guide life, it would neverthe- 
less remain the theory which works best of all to develop 
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moral health and happiness. In other words, it acts as 
the true theory should act. 

There do not appear, then, to be millions of free and 
independent wills. There is only one Will, as there can 
be only one God. The one Will works in and through 
each one of us. We are sometimes conscious and often 
unconscious of its working ; but it is only our egotism 
which makes us fancy that it is we who originate action. 
If, then, in the problem of free will there are said to 
be two factors or poles, and one pole is the fact that our 
present selves are determined by all that has made our 
past selves, the other pole is the fact of the will of the 
universe consciously felt in and through us, and now at 
the moment of action, beating as it were upon our souls, 
as if God offered his children a gift of new life. There 
is no inconsistency between these two facts. The only 
inconsistency is between the testimony of egotism and 
that of truth, as to what the facts' really are. 

What validity shall we give now to the sense of human 
responsibility? The most serious difficulty with the 
materialistic ethics has been that it seemed to yield to a 
man no greater responsibility than to a tree. How could 
you justly blame or praise that which inward and out- 
ward circumstances had made ? Have we, then, while 
denying the adequateness of material necessitarianism, 
put on man's neck the yoke of an unreasonable spiritual 
necessity? The key to the significance of respon- 
sibility, we answer, is found in the mysterious fact of 
consciousness. I am responsible for that act in which 
my consciousness presents the alternative of good and 
evil. From that moment, supposing I take the wrong 
course, the unrest of conscience pursues me. Eesponsi- 
bility affirms that I am a man on a wrong course. It 
affixes the hurt and the peril to me. It does not affirm 
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that I could have done differently under the same circum- 
stances, but it presses me to do differently henceforth. 
It is another name for conscience testifying specifically, 
Thou art the man. This is equally the case when re- 
sponsibility is applied not only to the man's wrong acts, 
but to the man's wrong self. Responsibility began the in- 
stant that the man caught sight of the possibility or the 
ideal of a better self. Responsibility does not say that 
the man, before consciousness presented its new vision, 
could have changed himself into the perfect life. That 
would be false ; bub responsibility says henceforth. Thou 
art the man who needs to be transformed, converted, 
perfected. 

So of the fact of sin or guilt. Consciousness, in her 
hour of enlightenment, compares the man's actual conduct 
with the ideal conduct which should have .been, the man's 
actual bad self with his possible perfect self. Conscious- 
ness, that is, the man's intelligence, affixes to him the 
discrepancy, the error, the injury committed, the faults. 
They make a stain, a blemish, a deformity in his life. 
In attributing them to him, consciousness does not affirm 
how they came to be ; she only declares sin, guilt, dis- 
ease, haunting him henceforth, like a bodily ache, till 
remedy comes. The ^' conviction of sin " is the beginning 
of nature's beneficent processes, whether of cure or of 
normal development. 

Does any one say, " I am not responsible for my wrong 
act, for my bad character ; I must be, like a tree, what 
nature and circumstances ordain"? We answer. Even 
a tree, if it could see, as you see, how evil comes, would 
instinctively avoid it ; you are more than a tree ; you have 
the endowment of thought and feeling ; you have been 
made to see the pain and hurt of the evil, stunted, or 
broken life ; you have caught sight of the beauty and 
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glory of the good life ; your consciousness having once 
comprehended this sight cannot let you alone. A mighty 
new spiritual condition has entered into and altered your 
life. In fact, no one whose consciousness is fairly en- 
lightened and awakened can ever be content to remain 
in evil. It is not that he originates a new life in him- 
self, but God present in this awakened consciousness 
irresistibly starts the new life. 

We must note the difference between the doctrine of 
material necessity and spiritu^,l or moral necessity. 
Science looks upon man from his physical side as an au- 
tomaton, an ingenious mechanism of nerves and muscles 
played upon and through by the forces of physical nature. 
Grant, if you please, that man on the side of his nervous 
or physical mechanism is an automaton ; nevertheless, 
the moment that you add the fact of his consciousness, 
you introduce, besides the play of physical forces, the 
wholly different rule of thought and ideas. Law here, 
as before, holds absolute sway. There is no movement 
of feeling, or fabric of thought, or change of character, 
without its adequate cause j but the causes have ceased to 
be material merely. They become more spiritual accord- 
ing to the perfection of the man. The higher the quality 
of the man^s nature, the more is he swayed by sympa- 
thies and ideals, the more irresistibly is he urged by his 
love. In other words, the man becomes a son of God. 

We ought by this time to have discovered the relation 
which utility bears to ethics. We have seen that ethics, 
to have any foundation as a science, must rest on un- 
changing and therefore spiritual principles, and be di- 
rected by a faith in a permanent order of good ; in short, 
that ethics must be religious in order to be moral. We 
must have always felt, however, the significant connec- 
tion between morals and utility ; for how could that be 
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good which is not in some real sense also useful, that 
is, productive of happiness ? If we could see as God sees, 
utility in its best and fullest sense would be the final test 
of morals. In this sense, right must be the straightest 
or most effective way in which good will or love can 
express itself. 

Utility is also a practical guide of conduct. It is by 
utility, discovered by experience, that moral errors have 
been in every age corrected, that higher standards of con- 
duct have been set up. There is a constant moral revela- 
tion that comes through the gathered experiences of 
utility. 

Is utility, then, a satisfactory basis of morals? Is 
there not a disheartening sense of inadequacy in the 
ordinary statement of utilitarian philosophy ? The fact 
is, human conduct is not guided merely by utility already 
experienced, but also by the expectation — in religious 
language, the faith — of utility to be. There are thus 
two factors in consciousness directing action : one is ex- 
perience ; the other is faith. Eaith always outruns expe- 
rience. You can see the processes of accumulation by 
which experience grows. It is conservative, timid, and 
receptive. It is, like habit, that by which men mostly 
live. The processes of the working of faith are more 
subtle. It comes in gleams and flashes, lighting the way 
in advance. It is progressive and fearless. It deals 
with surprises. Connected with experience, grafted on 
the body of experience, — experience only partially ex- 
plains it. It is like the life force, always transcending 
the growth of the past, putting forth new and untried 
developments, and mounting upwards by new gradations, 
— like the old, but more than the old. 

It is not in regard to ethics alone that this distinction 
holds between the factor of experience and the pro- 
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gressive factor of faith. In every department of human 
progress there is the same difference. There is some- 
thing more than experience which guides the march of 
science. From time to time there come gleams of antici- 
pation, that is, faith, leading to new principles. Besides 
the men who plod, observe, and record the facts that 
have been, there come also scientific geniuses whose 
imagination transcends the facts of the past and predicts 
results heretofore unknown. Columbus did not sail for 
the new world on the unaided lead of experience, but his 
imagination, his faith, transcended his experience. So 
with all the great men by whose genius the world has 
advanced in art, discovery, science. While experience 
coasted along among the safe certainties, their faith voy- 
aged out into unknown oceans. It was as if a power 
behind themselves drove and inspired them, as a power 
behind the plants makes them bud, as a power behind 
nature makes each higher thing to grow out of the lower. 
We touch here upon the mystery of life and growth, 
the mystery of consciousness, the mystery of thought, 
poetry, art, and fancy, — mysteries which no one ever 
has fathomed, mysteries which the fortuitous concur- 
rence of atoms of matter does not reach, mysteries which 
in all times have forced on thinking man the idea of 
infinite mind or of God. 

These two factors of experience and faith, which every- 
where else characterize human progress, are only the 
more marked in the realm of morals and religion. The 
history of ethics has been a history of a blending of the 
two factors. There have been given two kinds of moral 
revelation — one of history and experience, the other the 
revelation of genius, or of inspired men, as we have called 
them. Out of the dead level of habit and experience 
gleam anticipations of higher principles. Above the 
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ordinary lives of men, moral and spiritual geniuses rise, 
you know not how or why, inspired with faith in their 
visions of things to be. How could Isaiah know that it 
was eternally safe to be righteous ? His certainty was 
more than experience of the utility of righteousness. 
On that point experience was just then extremely unsatis- 
factory. No, it was the kind of certainty which the 
painter has that it is eternally safe — despite all mer- 
cenary solicitations to pander to unworthy tastes, and 
even at the risk of starving — to follow the noblest con- 
ceptions of his art. We call this faith inspired, by 
which we mean that the spirit of the universe is behind 
it. We do not call it infallible. Its certainty depends 
upon the purity and illumination of the mind which it 
possesses. We distinguish, then, two different ideas of 
utility. One is narrow, namely, the utility which has 
already been tried. The other, more comprehensive, is 
the utility which, rising out of, but above, actual expe- 
rience, this inspired faith of genius assures will be in the 
end. It constitutes the supreme moral revelation. 

In this higher sense, utility transcends personal ad- 
vantage. It has always been one of the difficulties with 
the ordinary utilitarianism that it has seemed to reduce 
all virtue to subtler forms of selfishness. It is true that 
average conduct admits of being reduced to the motives 
of personal advantage, as we have seen that average con- 
duct may be accounted for by habit and experience ; but 
there is a class of action which is always rising above 
the average, and is not so easily accounted for. It is 
without any doubt something more than the experience 
or even the hope of personal advantage which binds a 
scientific man, as Faraday, to the statement of the accu- 
rate truth, which forbids a great musician from inharmo- 
nious work, which compels Jesus to die rather than be 
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made a king. In such class of acts the man is, as it were, 
in the grip of great, inspiring, compelling forces, which 
bear him along towards their great ends irresistibly. As 
Paul exclaimed, " Necessity is laid upon me ; yea, woe is 
unto me, if I preach not the gospel." Not that it would 
not be misery to such a man to throw over his principles, 
but what urges the man is more than personal happiness 
or the dread of personal pain. The individual is lifted 
out of his individualism; his personal gain or loss is 
merged in the conception of the universal good. 

There is something in the compelling power of a habit, 
whether bad or good, which often breaks and bends to 
itself the immediate personal advantage. Not even de- 
cided personal profit or pleasure is strong enough to over- 
come the inertia of, it may be, generations of habit. But 
this of which we speak is higher and more imperative 
than any habit. It is more like those strange appetites and 
instincts, sexual, migratory, and so on, through which, in 
beasts and birds, the life power speaks and compels the 
individual, sometimes, indeed, by the channel of .pleasure, 
but also on occasion by the channel of pain, for the good 
of the race. So God seems to bend men towards the 
absolute law of the perfect ethical life* He bends them 
through the constant pressure of personal advantage, but 
He also bends them none the less by pressure even more 
imperative, through personal pain, where no man's experi- 
ence shows him the issue, and where even his faith, if it 
sees others' good, cannot see his own. It is as if all hu- 
man lives were parts of a mighty orchestra. Happiness 
will prove in the end to lie in coming into accord. Experi- 
ence indicates this, but experience nowhere is complete 
enough to prove it. Meanwhile, beyond experience, there 
is in every man's soul, more or less keen, according to its 
health, a compelling perception of harmony, drawing 
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man towards his best good, vexing him even in the midst 
of all lower pleasures when this harmony is lost. On 
all men is this pressure towards harmony. On most it 
is too feeble as yet to overcome the weight of their experi- 
ence of low kinds of satisfaction and the counter pres- 
sure of present personal enjoyment; but in some God 
makes this instinct for harmony, what Jesus calls the 
"hunger and thirst after righteousness," so keen, intense, 
unappeasable, that, with pleasure or without pleasure, the 
man must needs follow its bidding. The stronger this 
kind of hunger, the more impersonal it becomes, as 
though it were not its own satisfaction which is wanted, 
but the universal harmony. It is as if a higher imper- 
sonal self, careless of personal praise or blame, held the 
helm of the life. 

This craving or instinct pressing man^s life into har- 
mony with the laws of the world, that is, with the divine 
beneficence, is the philosophy of conscience. As there 
are natural instincts, cravings, pressures from the great 
life forces towards everything else ; as these instincts and 
pressures are more than the accumulation of experience, 
being the forces which have made experience ; as they 
always press upwards towards higher reaches of develop- 
ment ; as they have no infallible immunity from mistakes 
of detail, but find constant guidance and direction, being 
taught through experience of failure as well as success, 
— so what we call conscience is the great spiritual life 
force which lies behind and produces all moral phenomena. 
So conscience, while constiantly pressing upwards after 
the unseen and holier utilities of its visions, has no in- 
fallible guidance, but requires the lessons of experience 
and the trained, healthy judgment, and so far from being 
less real for its occasional failure of detail, only thereby 
gets its needed discipline in a more steady and earnest 
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movement towards the perfect life. Duty means to fol- 
low this upward pressure. Sin means to be conscious 
of this pressure, and not to heed it. 

We can only suggest here the philosophy of the doctrine 
of the forgiveness of sin. There is no blame laid up on 
the score of the past to the soul which here and now has 
entered into harmony with the laws of life. There is, 
or should be, no pain of conscience to the man who is now 
consciously right, that is, in his place. When the feeble 
or broken circulation in the body is restored, pain ceases. 
So when the soul comes into its place in the universal 
life, " there is no condemnation.'^ The only use of the 
sense of the pain or remorse for sin is in binding men 
over henceforth to keep the peace of the universe. 

We see here the relation which the great body of 
human laws bears to conscience. They are the recorded 
experience of the race, the results of its experiments, 
successes, sometimes its mistakes, as it has grown from 
its moral infancy. The laws differ in value and imperar 
tiveness from one nation or age to another, according to 
varying degrees of enlightenment and moral insight. 
Conscience was always behind them, expressing itself in 
them and enforcing them, or again rising from an imper- 
fect to a more perfect expression of its universal pressure 
towards ideal righteousness. Conscience was always 
urging and inspiring her chosen geniuses with clearer 
sight. The judgment and reason were always correcting 
or giving higher significance to the old laws. Through 
conscience, through experience, through reason, the di- 
vinity behind all was always shaping the course of the 
race. This is the philosophy of history. 

We are ready now to gather the separate strands of our 
argument. We have granted that man is no exception 
to the grand rule of the universe by which all things are 
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bound. We have been* unable to grant man the least 
freedom to originate motion, thought, or will. On the 
contrary, in a more literal sense than is usually imagined, 
Grod moves men's lives,* not sporadically and intermit- 
tently, but always. Every prayer is his motion, and the 
choice or act which follow prayer, likewise. Every pas- 
sion, appetite, aspiration, has its significance in his 
motion flowing through us ; every act through which the 
appetite or the aspiration is gratified flows from his force. 
At our best, being in conscious unison with the Eternal 
Will, we can almost feel ourselves moved and urged. In 
our ordinary state, we are still urged by that accumula- 
tion of lesser motions which we call the force of habit. 
At our worst, and when we do wrong, we still move in 
accordance with (jod's laws of motion, sometimes for 
want of the flow of the higher power to turn us towards 
good, by the inertia of our animalism, our childishness, 
and our immaturity; sometimes on a misdirected mo- 
mentum which started in good, an appetite, for instance, 
which has run to excess. On the one hand, it is all of 
necessity. 

This necessity is not, however, laid upon us by matter 
or by brute unintellectual forces ; it is rather a necessity 
belonging to the realm of thought, emotion, and spirit. 
Forasmuch as man has a divine consciousness, he is able 
to recognize and weigh the influences, motions, and forces 
which are playing through him ; to see their differences 
and their results ; to be moved by all the considerations 
of better and worse, of good and evil, of present and 
permanent, temporal and eternal, relative and absolute. 
His consciousness raises him into the range of the play of 
all these higher motives. He is capable through the 
enlightenment of his consciousness to be satisfied in the 

1 « In whom we live and move and have our being." 
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good, in the permanent, the eternal, the absolute. A bias 
is established in him towards these things which he rec- 
ognizes as eternal. It is out of this marvel of conscious- 
ness — recognizing the differences of values in actions 
and things, urged by motives, passions, and desires, in- 
spired by ideals, satisfied only with the good, akin to 
Grod — that the mysterious fact which man calls free- 
dom proceeds. His perfect freedom is when he only 
wishes the best, that is, when through clearness of sight 
the motives which sway him towards the ideal things 
have no rival motives, and he therefore does good with- 
out inward conflict, resistance, or friction. It is free- 
dom to know, freedom to enter into the divine thought, 
to be at rest in the divine will, the capacity to love, — 
the motion of the soul in love being the highest freedom. 
It is not freedom to originate anything. It is freedom 
which is given and is dependent. It is a freedom 
which is imposed upon it by its nature. There is no 
harm in using the word, if one sees its true significance, 
not as freedom of the will, but as the sublime gift of 
consciousness or the free spirit, to which the thoughts 
and movements of God are open, unfolded, and made 
acceptable, as if they were our own. To be free is, thus, 
to act as God acts, with glad good will. 

We also agreed that utility, in the high sense of that 
which is ultimately beneficent, is at the root of the ethi- 
cal life, and will prove to be at last the final test of right. 
Man's experience does not constitute utility, but only 
discovers it and approximates towards it. Behind the 
discipline of experience is the pressure of God, like a 
life force, working out experience, and impelling men 
in sublime faith to untried paths. While we were 
obliged to deny that conscience was a voice of God in 
the soul, infallibly determining right and wrong, we 
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found the essence of the meaning of the old doctrine of 
conscience in the fact of this constant pressure of God 
on men's souls, like the atmosphere, more or less felt, 
more or less intelligently directed, but always urging us 
towards the perfect life. We found that in men's no- 
blest actions there is no petty weighing of personal 
motives, or the chances of individual happiness, but a 
compelling inspiration of God which, with its broad vis- 
ions of good, universal and absolute, lifts the soul above 
the range of selfishness. 

The chief objection which this philosophy of ethics 
would seem to incur is that it makes God responsible for 
sin. In fact, any philosophy does this which claims 
that the world is a part of a universe. It requires some 
species of dualism, which to modern thought is at once 
abhorrent and false philosophically, to relieve the Cre- 
ator of the light from the responsibility of the shadows 
which the light casts. We therefore reverently suspect 
that what we call sin, as well as disease, pain, ignorance, 
must be a necessary condition of finite growth. There 
cannot be a better unless there is also a worse ; a higher 
without a lower ; growth of the new without the death 
of the old. There cannot be virtues, that is, prog- 
ress towards a moral harmony, unless there are also 
sins, that is, discords or noises out of which harmony is 
to be evolved. Neither is the sin, the discord, the igno- 
rance, the disease, the pain, less real or dreadful to us, 
who, from our finite and relative point of view, have to 
feel its warning distress, because from God's sight it 
proves to be the necessary means to beneficent ends. 
We can conceive of God as using what we call evil as the 
needful discipline towards good ; it is impossible to think 
of evil as absolute, and of God as powerless to overcome 
it. No, it is only the good which is absolute. 
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It cannot be too carefully emphasized that we actually 
proceed on the principles of the philosophy of ethics which 
we have been considering. , We want, for instance, a 
moral race of children. We enlighten their consciousness 
by education. We make them see the difference between 
good and evil. We show them the beauty of the great 
moral ideals and examples. We rely on the constant 
natural pressure of their conscience to sway them towards 
right. We reenforce this pressure by an enlightened 
public opinion. The conditions of our treatment are 
indeed more subtle than when we construct in material 
elements, but they are none the less certain. Are you 
not afraid, some one asks, that the man will excuse him- 
self in sin ? No more than we are afraid that the same 
man will excuse himself in putting his hand in the fire. 
And yet a burn only hurts for a day, and needs no free 
will, but only the feeblest ray of consciousness, to avoid 
it. Thus against evil of every kind, moral no less than 
material, God has made barriers and pains to threaten, to 
warn, and to rouse men's consciousness in order that they 
may escape harm. 

Finally, our philosophy is seen to have what a merely 
materialistic philosophy of conduct omits, namely, the 
divine or eternal sanction which in every age has proved 
the mightiest practical motive power towards righteous- 
ness. We hold that we ought to do right because it is 
good, but when we say good, we mean not good for us or 
good now, but good eternally, good for all, good for us 
only as a part of all. Can there be any more powerful, 
far-reaching, or inspiring authority than that ? In fact, 
we really come to the same point with those who say that 
we ought to do right "because it is right." What do 
they mean? They do not mean, as the expression is 
sometimes unintelligently emphasized, right because it is 
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right, a child's reason, a mere identical expression ; but 
they mean right because it is i%ghty that is, the straightest 
way, the eternal way to good ; that way, therefore, which 
an enlightened consciousness does not dare to refuse. 
This is to say, that we ought to do right because the right 
in the widest sense is beneficent ; and this, again, is the 
same as to do right because God commands ; for, as we 
have seen, God does command, press, urge men towards 
what is beneficent, — not out of wilfulness, but out of his 
infinite love. We are aware that in ordinary average 
conduct men do not more than half consciously feel the 
weight of this absolute and eternal sanction impelling 
them to duty. What we affirm, what all history demon- 
strates is, that in the great moral crises, when if ever 
the individual or the race makes its advances, when on 
the mere ground of personal advantage the soul has not 
momentum to resist the gravitation of evil, — in such 
crises, out of the contending forces and passions present 
to consciousness, and over against the apathy of personal 
indifference, there always rises this divine, inspired faith 
in the Eternal Goodness, which has been in every gen- 
eration the master motive power towards patience, cour- 
age, heroism, and moral victory. 
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